Parliamentary Government in England
are, therefore, quite different loyalties from those a party
leader is likely to evoke in Great Britain. The President
can influence his party profoundly while he is in office;
some of his Cabinet may, by their personal qualities,
influence it also. But they are not necessarily party
leaders, or even men of considerable party experience.
The result is that there will always be in Congress itself
a little group of men who, in fact even if not in form, arc
a kind of alternative Cabinet of their own, a Cabinet the
special credit of which must not be overlooked in the
making of policy. It requires a President of quite excep-
tional quality to centralize public opinion round himself
for this reason. The separation, in a word, makes for the
confusion of responsibility. There is not necessarily a
dear direction of policy, because there is always more than
one interest competing for the right.to direct it; and the
fact that the President may be compelled to give way
means that, even within the ranks of his own party, there
will always be cabals to force him to give way. This
senator   controls   this   committee,   that   congressman
another; the President must in some degree compromise
with them both. It is not improbable that even so out-
standing a President as Franklin Roosevelt has never got
a bill through Congress in exactly the shape he desired;
he has had to sacrifice this clause, .soften the burden of
that, to meet the will of one or another in Congress with
an authority that could rival his own. And since he
cannot effectively appeal to the electorate against these
candid friends, he is always having to put up with some-
thing he maty keenly feel to be a second-rate compromise.
This, moreover, is much more likely to be the case in
his second term than *** his first The sands of his authority
begin to run down. Those who dislike him cannot help
remembering that, in four years at most, there will be
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